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their attack, and carry off their booty.” Huber professes 
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tothe attack. Their success in these expeditions ée rather }- 
the result of impetuosity, by which they damp the'con- | appear'to 


















prisoners of war into servants’; more especially since all 
their actions are directed by mere instinct.’ What a fer- 
tile field for Speoulation does the insect world afford!. of 
all others, those which exist in community, or society, 
have been gifted witha sagacity, or foresight, and endowed 
with powers truly surprising. One author tells us that 
those innumerable myriads of locusts, which so often lay 
waste the husbandinan’s hopes, are directed by officers in 
shining jackets of red. Ben. Bullivant, in his observations 
upon New England, eays, ‘the locusts have a kind of 
regimental discipline, and, as it were, some commanders, 
which show greater and more splendid wings than the 
common ones, and arise first when. pursued by fowls, or 
the feet of the traveller.”’? Jackson also makes mentions 
of a King of the locusts (Sultan Jerraad.)- Another 
author informs us, that his hive of bees were roused with 
the first peep of day by a kind of herald, or trumpeter, 
who perched himself upon the live’s pinnacle, and by. 
buzzing of wing, or sound of his. trumpet, called forth 
the dormant legions to their daily labours. Olaus Mag~ 
hus records a desperate engagement between great and 
small ants, in which the latter were victorious; and which, 
moreover, are said to have buried the bodies of their own. 
soldiers, but left those of their giant enemies a prey to the 
birds.” -Mezerai, in his history of France, also makes 
mention of many conflicts between serpents, birds, and 





shen and Manners. 


CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 
—— po 
TO THE EDITOR. 


S1n,—Although I have not the vanity to take your po- 
lite eneomium in a literal sense, and seriously to believe 
that my little essay on the classics might be fathered by a 
well-educated Englishman, I yet feel so far emboldened. 
as to address to you a few more remarks on the same sub- 
ject, in order ‘to give a little more development to my 
ideas. 

I have alteady admitted, that we owe the best part of 
our presetit civilization'to the study of the ancients; and 
that ‘some “partial good might still be ‘derived from the 
labour of those who bona fide endeavour to enlighten their 
minds + “it is, therefore, only against the universality of 
classical édtication that I protest ; becauss its benefits sre, 
negative, and its abuses positive. 

I know but few things ‘more annoying than the eifece 
tation with*which pedants are everlasting introducing their: 
classical acquirements: instead’ of showing us the fruit of 
—~} their researches ‘by the soundness of their judgment and 


e above 
Jn the work above quote, mash enertaang matter wl} ‘a display of their learning, and our attention is continually 
stilt eee OS Pate ates Se. I 
| Latin or Greek. 
4 On’ the ‘strength of these fine collections, they think 
themselves fairly entitled to speak, on every subject, in a 














decisive manner; and to look upon valgum gregum with 
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a superiority which makes them extremely averse to objec- 
tions: they have for every circumétiiace casum in terminis, ; 
sive argumentum ad hominem ; they wish to. stifle every | 
burst of merriment with an imperative riswm tencatis ; 
and should they fail in their attempts, they are ever ready 
to bring forth their mary — with a ne sutor ultra 
erepidam. 

This motto is not only seldomapplicable to J the business 
on hand, but I question whethér it has ever been just ? 
A sandal-maker may have, aftér“all;‘quite as correct no- 
tions of a well-shaped leg as a painter ; and both may have 
an equal right to examine each others performances. At 

all events such @ manner of speaking, now-a-days, is con- 
sidered ‘as very uncivil ; and I donot think that you would 
allow any body to say to you in English, ** Mind thy own 
business, thou cobbler :” indeed I.am.so convinced of the 
contrary, that I see you, in my mind’s eyé, open the door 
with one hand, seize the orator with the other, and by an 
energetic application of your right foot:ad posteriora, ac- 
cellerate his exitum in such an astonishing degree, that the 
poor wight is already sprawling in the middle of Lord. 
street, seeking his lost centrum gravitatis on all fours. Yet 
such is the classical infatuation of some people, that, pro- 
vided a thing be said in Latin, they find nothing offensive 
in it; and they are quite surprised at its being thought so 
by others, or that any one. shouldbe so pragmatical and 
caustic as not to submit forthwith and without reply: just 
as they themselues would s have no objection to 
vox populi vor Dei, and would even smack their lips at it; 
whilst ‘ the voice of the people,” in their vernacular 
tongue, makes them quitefidgety, and leads them to ima- 
gine, instanter, that there. must: be something like high 
treason in the proposition. In this égnis,fatuus of their 
own creation they believe so much the more, as they would 
never venture on uttering even the 1 merest truism without 
accompanying it with a dictum of some : great mah or other, 
which neither man nor woman ever ‘attem pted to dispute, 

Should their stock of Latin prove exhausted (which, will 
sometimes happen) then Locke, Bacon, ‘an and Addison are 
to make their appearance: passages, which | “might be pro- 
per enough where they stood, are torn from their con- 
nexion, and stuck up as axioms, This is not always ren- 
dering a service to the authors; but the pedant cares no- 
thing about that: he wants only to quote, and to show his 
extensive reading ; no matter who suffers. 

Not long ago a classical correspondent of the Courier 
began his epistle with saying ‘‘ that the author of Peveril 
had justly wished the present generation to be taken by. 
the deuce, for putting the worst construction upon other 

*men’s works ;” and the letter was signed ‘* Anti-Zoilus.” 
Now, unless the Great Unknown had been joking, the wish 
would be unjust in the highest degree ; because no author 
has ever been better treated by the public than himself; and 
if hypercriticism be only a fault of the present generation, 
whence comes the name of Zoilus? If classical research 
will not teach to reason better, I do not see the necessity 
of it; and I feel always vexed when I find that such made- 
up dishes have taken my attention from the better and 
more substantial fare, which would have been within my 
reach. J am, most respectfully, 

HOMO, 








TO THE EDITOR. 


G1r,—After the truly paternal correction which your 
philanthrophy has made you bestow on 7. Hf. W.°1 can- 
not, with propriety, say any thing further about his letter : 
but, as you have not touched his postscript, I beg leave 'to 
add one myself to what { had the honour of addressing 
you last week. 

His anecdote is not very: fresh: but the moral which he 
deduces from it shows, at once, the incorrectness of scho/ 

lasti¢ predilection, A man who mistakes Homer and Vir- }) 
gil for merchants, may produce a smile on ‘the’ counte- 


| statue of the wolf ‘suckling the two infant sons of Mars. 


THE, KALELDOSCOPE, 


puppy will find that the Manchester individual ‘makes a 
ridiculous appearance for knowing and caring more about 
commercial affairs than about Greek and Latin poets. He 
may be a very worthy character, and a very useful mem- 
ber of society, without knowing a word about the classics ; 
and it is ten to one that his time has been engaged with 
something of far greater profit to his family..and . his 
country than that of'a pert youth who loiters away in‘com- 
parative idleness; unwilling or! unable to fix ‘on’ the'de- 
partment in which he. is to shine. 

I am, yours, &c. 

Liverpool, 6th of May, 1823. 


HOMO, 





CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
-—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—It must be a matter of regret to some, that so 
many old customs fall into disuse in the present day, al- 
though the circumstance may not be without its advan- 
tages. We no where now behold the joyous group assem- 
ble on the first of May to celebrate the revival of nature 
by the rustic sports of the village-green; and we enly 
know, by tradition, or from the interesting description in 
“Bracebridge Hall,” how this festival was kept in former 
times. 

May-day is still celebrated in Italy, but there only in 
the country, under the name of Calendi maggio; for a 
description of the gay scene, I shall beg leave'to refer you 
to Castellan’s Letters upon Italy—Paris, 1819—letter 58. 
The first foundation of altars to the Lares presfiles in the 
houses of ancient Rome was celebrated on the calends 
of May (Ovid. Fast. v. 5. 129, &c.$) and on this occasion 


was adorned with fresh wreaths and garlands. The re- 
tains of this ceremony may still be perceived as practised 
by the modern Romans, A chair is placed before the 
house-door ; upon it is fixed an image of the Virgin, 
adorned with garlands, and the'children solicit a donation 
from every passenger: they address the men in some such 
terms: 

“ Belli, belli Giovanotti, 

Che mangiate i pasticiotti, 

E bevete il buon Vino, 

Un quatrin sull ’altarino. 

To a woman they sing : 

“ Bella bella donna 

Un bajoceo alla Madonna” 
and to a girl : 

« Bella bella ragazza 
Un quattrin per la pupazza.” 

It is singular to observe how customs and superstitions 
have descended from the ancient to the modern Romans, 
through all’ the revolutions which Italy has undergone, 
and the change in religion. Many churches of modern 
Rome occupy the site of ancient temples, and in the same 
manner christian saints have taken the place of the heroes 
of heathenism, and Catholic observances have been found- 
ed on Roman superstitions. 
On the tiorth side‘of the palatine hill, on the spot where, 
according to tradition, the twin founders of the empire of 
the world were discovered, stood-a temple dedicated to 
Romulus, after his apotheosis ; and it contained a brazen 


‘To this the Roman mothers bore their children when sick ; 
and the touch of the image was said to produce a mira- 
culous cure.’ This beautiful little rotunda, now dedicated 
to St. "Theodore, ‘still retains its fame in this particular ; 
for holy’ Wate? is sprinkled on the sick infant, brought to 
‘the altar of-the saint;-and the-modern- mother leaves the 
‘temple, with the wane akpectatian of returning health to 
oa aheiont Route; the Pretor, or Consul, touched with 
his wand the head of the slave; whom his mastér wished to 


the Lararium with all the little images of household gods | * 





'Roine, the penitentiarius does the same to the confessor, 
who is immediately liberated from hig sins. 

Amongst other circumstances it.is worthy of Rotice, that 
the unbridled license of the Saturnalia has given way to 
the better regulated amusements of the Carnival, and that 
the passion of the ancient Romans for the exhibitions of 
the. arena still shows. itself. in. their degenerate posterity 
during the horse-races at that period, and the ‘bull: fights 
on the tomb of Augustus.’ 

Compare the Christian votive offerings with those of the 
pagans, and what difference can you find ? ’Were'not the 
walls of the temple of Esculapius, on the island in. the 
Tiber, formerly covered with eyes, arms, legs, &c. with 
recipes, and the painted histories of supernatural: cures; 
as in like manner ‘they now surfotnd “the* ‘thiractléas 
images of Madonnas and saints. The poor heathen’ € 
caped from shipwreck, ‘consecrated a- little marble ship 
Jupiter Redux, or hung up his wet garments ora tempesta 
in the temple of Neptune. 

(f__——-w—nennns ME tabula sacer 

Votiva paries indicat uvida,. 

Suspendisse potenti 

Vestimenta maris Deo.” 

Hor. Carm, lib. 1. ode 5. 

And now the traveller on his return presents to St.Roceo, 
or St. Antonio Abate," or some favourite Madonna, the 
gaudy representation of his-ewn perilous adventure. 

@n the Celian Hill, where formerly ‘stood ‘the temple’ of 
Jupiter Redux, Sta. Maria della Navicella is now wer. 
shipped; and before: this litle chapel (whether out of 
Christian piety or classical enthusiasm I cannot pre 
to.determine) Pope Leo X. erected.a marble ship,: to xe- 
cord the dangers he had escaped in a storm at sea Frags 
ments of ancient votive ships have often been dag’ up‘on 
this spot. ' 

I must not close my epistle without mentioning  atiotbgr 
circumstance, . The Pantheon, the-temple of all the gods, 
was converted by Pope Boniface, into the temple of all the 
martyrs, when he buriel eight and twenty waggon loadgof 
relics under the high altar. Of late years the noble Co. 
nova has made this rotunda a temple of all the artists, 
His chisel and part of his well-earned: wealth have been 
employed in decorating the interior with busts of poéts; 
painters, sculptors, architects and musicians ; and snow 
that the hand of death has in him bereft Italy of oneof 
her brightest ornaments, his portrait will rank high, 
amongst those, with which he has adorned the walls of 
this noble edifice. 

Recommending these remarks to your kind attention, § 
subscribe myself, Sir, yours, &c. 

7% 





® This saint is the patron of animals and of the Vetturino, 
as well as his horses; these people have him constantly in 
their mouths, and if you chance to use harsh janguage to 
them, they will sometimes retort with these lines: 

«* Chiunque dice mal d’un Vetturino 


Lo possa castigare Sant Antonio, 
I. Vetturino sono.i suai cari.” 
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ORANGE-PEELS.—[CAUTION.] 
——— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—Several paragraphs have lately appeared in the 
Liverpoot Mercury, cautioning the public against strewing 
peels of oranges about the flagged parapets of our streets, 
squares, ind ‘markets. ' Every‘ editor ofa public journal 
ought repeatedly to caution the public against this ‘most 
dangerous’ and “unjustifiable ‘practice ;- ad FE have heard 
of' many very seridus’accidehts ‘from this cause, ‘besides 
those brought forward inthe Mercury: ‘I know a gentle. 
man iri this’ town whose sister was rendered 4 cripple for 
life by. a fall, occasioned by slipping over’ an: orange-pecl 
in’ Lincoln’s-Inn Fié¢lds! ‘The subject is of such importance’ 
that'no apology Carr be requisite for this public appeal, from 








mance of one who knows better : yet none but a 


1 Peet at Tiberty, and he became a free man, In modern 


yours, &c.” PUBLIUS. 
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Chit Chat. 


) Phe Poets of England.—The lovers of freedom and of 
igenius.will, rajoice to hear, that. Lord Byron is. going to 
uit the shores of Italy, and take his departure for Greece, 
cc to join the standard of the Spsened whom with a 
liberality and ardour characteristic of a noble and elevated 
mind, his Lordship will largely assist with his purse, while 
he dedicates to them, at the same time, his personal ser- 
yices- Thomas Moore. has just finished his Fables of 
Congress, end is on the point of returning to his cot 
in Wiltshire. ot mat ge ~ on 3 ag 1 noe A 
they is ex very shortly in on, with a poem, 
net of which is a Quaker. Rogers has prepared a 
new. edition :of his poem in. Italy, which was p ; 
anonymously last year. Coleridge still continues to rusti- 
wre Bales the kind and hospitable mansion of his friend 
at High 
snug 





Charles Lam ——— between his 
le villa at Dalston and the India House—w 

the Great ‘Unknown remains alternately at Abbotsford and 

at his residence in Edinburgh, contemplating another new 

novel,—that which has heen for some time announced be- 

ing nearly ready for publication. 

Specimen ¥ @ Crown Lawyer.—When Sir Walter 
Raleigh was brought to trial, the ‘*great” Sir Edward 
Coke, then Attorney-General, addressed him in the fol- 

ing strain:—Coke. ‘*Thou art the most vile and ex- 
ecrable traitor that ever Bet, peigh “6 You 

ly, barbarously, and uncivilly.”——Coke. “I 
want words éufficient to express thy viperous treason.”— 
Raleigh. “+1 think you want words indeed, for you have 
spoken, one thing half a dozen times.”——Coke. ‘* Thou 
ive 





follow; .thy name is hateful to all the 
ngland for thy pride.”—Raleigh. * It will 


| to to prove a eee cast between you and me, | p; 
e 


»' Attorney.”"=—Coke. ** Well, I now make it appear to 
world that there never lived a viler viper upon the 


of the earth than thou. Thou art a monster; thou | syman 


hast an English face, but a Spanish heart. Thou viper! 
I thou . thou traitor! Have I angered you 2”— 
fh. ** I am in no case to be angry.” 

, (The Sedate Commoner.—-A member of Parliament 
ever spore in the House of Commons but once, when, in 
the middle of a debate, a certain noisy member, looking 
accidentally at him, bellowed ‘* Hear! hear! hear !?— 


© which he' calmly replied, ** J never do any thing else, 
Sir.” The answer immediately got the applause of the 








Early Rising.—The difference between rising at siz 
and rising at eight, in the course of forty years, supposing 
® person to go to bed at the same time he otherwise would, 
amounts to 29,000 hours, or $ years 121 days and 16 
hours; which will afford eight hours a day for exactly ten 
years; which is in fact the same as if ten years were added 
to the period of our lives, in which we might command 
eight hours every day for the cultivation of our minds:and 
the ~—— of business. This is a result of early rising, 
which besides that it contributes so much to our general 
health, is deserving of serious consideration. 


4 Home Thrust—The a’ old story has been 
lately revived in an American journal, whence we copy it: 
A negro wre ce to the 9 ig nme ing 
suspected of having stolen goods in his possession, was 
taken before a certain Justice of the Peace in the county 
of Philadelphia, and charged with the offence. The negro 
acknowledged the fact, and made the following decisive 
defence: ** Massa Justice, me know me got em tings 
from Tom, dere, and me tink Tom teal dem too; but 
what den, Massa, dey be only a piccaninny knife and a 
piccaninny cork-screw: one cost sixpence and tudder a 
shilling, and me pay Tom for dem honestly, Massa.” 
“A vey pretty storys truly,” said his Worship, on you 
knew were stolen, and yet in excuse, you 
honestly for them; I'll teach ray law than hat, 
sitrah! Don’t you know, Pompey, the receiver is as bad 
as the thief? You must, you black rascal, be severely 
whipped.”’=—"* Very well, Massa, if de black rascal be 
whipt for buyisg tolen goods, me hope de white rascal be 
whipt too, for same ting, when catch him, .as well as 
Pompey.”==‘* To be sure.” repli 
den,” says Pompey, ‘‘ here be Tom’s Massa; hold 
it, constable; he buy Tom as I buy de piccaninny 
knife, and de piccaninny corkscrew. He know berry well 
or Tom be tolen from him old fadder and mudder :' de 
mnife and de corkacrew hab nebber.”—Such was the: jus- 
tice ag well as the severity of Pompey’s address, that after 
a short pause, the Magistrate, with the consent of Tom’s 
master, dismissed him, and discharged the action, 





the Justice.—** Why | von—two-tree~ten tousand 1: dat 
him dictoamry 1 beat dt alvay brag hein tables bo 


Strong Reasons against Marriage.—“ Well, Sir, do 
‘ou ever intend to sdery 2”. No, I cannot ‘say Ido, as 
Enever wwas accustomed toa wife. Yam not much inclined 
to matrimony ; for, through the whole course of my life, 
I have never found any thing agree with me but what I 


am accustomed to.” 

The. Discovery.—A gentleman. praising the personal 
charms ofa very plain ‘woman belore Foote, the, latter 
whispered him, ** And. why don’t you lay claim to such 
an accomplished beauty ?” . ‘© What right have I to her ? 
said the other. . ‘* Every right, by the law of nations, as 
the first discoverer !”? 


A sin old gentleman was waited upon with his sur- 
geon’s bill, for the of being paid. After cogi- 
tating for some time over its contents, he desired the young 
man who called with it, to tell his master that the medi- 
cine he would certainly pay for, but as for the visits which 
he had charged he should return then. 

A young lady having written upon a piece of paper 
“© Dear sacha fe the softest lips 9 the world,” —a wag 
joe” asad the room shortly after, immediately wrote un- 

lernea: 











«* Then as like as two chips 
Are his head and his lips.” 


The celebrated Professor Blumenbach, of Gottingen, has 
collected a most valuable cabinet of curiosities, which he 
highly prizes. One morning a friend came to him witha 
long face, to tell him of a very unpleasant circumstance, 
that he had seen a man get by a ladder into a window of 
the professor’s house. ‘* Into which window ?” cried Blu- 
menbach. ‘‘ I am sorry to say,” replied his friend, ¢¢ it 
was your daughter’s.” ‘OO! man,” said B. * you 
almost frightened me; I thought it had been into my ca- 

inet.” 








A young lady, in Holderness, on being asked by 8 cler- 
why she did not go across the fi replied, that 
it was too stile-ish a road for her. 





Col. Montague James, of Jamaica, who was the first 
white | born after the conquest of the Island by the 
ish, lived to the great age of 104, and for the last $0 

1 ha cea used scarcely any other food than choco- 





The following enecdote, illustrating the absurdities of 
Anglo-German Dictionaries, is related on the authority of 
Mr. Coleridge: 

‘* About the year 1794, a German, recently imported 
into Bristol, had happened to hear of Mrs. X. a wealthy 
widow. He thought it would be a good speculation to 
to offer himself to the lady’s notice, as well qualified to 
* succeed’ the late Mr. X.; and accordingly waited on 
the lady with that intention. Having no great familia- 
rity with the English, he provided himself with a copy of 
one of the dictionaries I have mentioned, and, on being 
announced to the lady, he determined to open his pro- 
pal with this introdnctory sentence—Madam, having 

eard that Mr. X. late your husband, is dead: but com- 

ing to the last word, * gestorben’ (dead) he was at a loss for 

the English equivalent; so, hastily pulling out his dic- 

tionary (a huge 8vo.) he turned to the word ‘sterben’ (to 

die)—and there he found=——s but what he found will be 

Stok ier tee — the dialogue which followed, as re- 
y the lady 

‘¢ German-~Madan, habfing heard that Mein Herr X. 
late your man, is——-(these words he kept chiming over, 
as if to himself, until he arrived at No. I. of the interpreta- 
tions of * sterben,’—when he roard out, in high glee at his 
discovery-=~is, dat is—-has kicked de bucket ! 

- idow (with astonishment)-Kicked the bucket, Sir! 

t 


W. 

“s Ah! mein Gott!—--Alway Ich make mis- 
take! I vou'd haaf sai inning again with the same 
solemenity of tone) since dat Mein Herr X. late your 
man, have---hopped de twig.. Which words hescreamed 
ra with Belight, certain that he bad now bit the nail upon 

le 

“ Widow—Upon my word, Sir, I arn at a loss to under- 

et,” and‘ hopped the’ 


stand your ‘ kicked the buck y 
5s Perspiring with panic.) Ab; ' 
sad, wicket 


it 

gait hy shall hear-—(and then, recom 80- 

1 for a third effort, he began as before’ ay 

did hear, or wash hearing, dat Mein Herr X. late 

your man, haaf—with atrismsphant shoutyeabael, I pay, 
gone. to Davy’s locker! !!”’asm= ; 

Further he would bave gone; but the widow could 


since 





no more. 











[orrGINnaL.] 
ee — 
ON AN OLD AND FAVOURITE HORSE, 
ONCE IN THE POSSESSION OF A GENERAL OFFICER. 
From plains where war its streams ensangnined pour'd, 

Where vultures hovered, and where cannons roar’d; 
From plains where horror, with her stiffning form, 
Watched o’er the corse, in dreamlese sluxnber calm ; 
From plains where his to bear the gallant Graham; 
From plains of blood the proud Giovanni came. 
On red Barossa’s field he hail’d afar 
“ The din of arms and clangor of the war;” 
Inhaled, with head erect, the trumpets’ breath, 
And bore the warrior “through the ranks of death !* 


Bellona’s steeds unyoked, her fiery car 
Sunk in the stream of now retiring war; 
Irene, from her high and blest abode, 
Again on Albion’s isle of beauty trod 
Bade graceful laurels lift their verdant head, 
Wave o’er the conqueror, and embalm the dead; 
Exulting songs for dirge funereal rise, 
And Io peans pierce the vaulted skies? 

Protection {p a distant land to claim, 
From Spanish Isles the stately Juan came; 
And now ‘twas his, at early peep of morn, 
To rouse him, joyous, at the sound of horn; 
With merry bunter’s bound o'er hill and dale, 
And spurn with nimble feet the dewy vale; 
Pursue the timid hare with quick’ning breath, 
The first to raise afar the ery of death; 
In sylvan haunts awake the trump of fame, 
And shake the welkin with its loud acclaim. 
Ah! me, the change !—no more with sinewy force 
He dares the war or rushes o’er the course; 
Vile trappings now those stately limbs enfold, 
The leathern thong where waved imperial gold; 
For glittering crest and purple’s regal pride, 
The car’s rude shafts that press his panting side! 
Yet proudly still his lofty head he rears, 
Unblencbed his spirit ’mid revolving years, 
In mean caparison, or swnptuous drest, 
The noblest of bis noble race confest ! 


Giovanni! were the gifts of fortune mine, 
A paddock rich, my favourite, should be thine, 
Wherein, at ease, beneath the sunny ray, 
Thy days in peace should gently wear away: 
No rumbling wheels thy listening ear molest, 
No sounding lash assail thy aged breast; 
For thee, more pure the limpid stream should flow, 
For thee, the meads with sweetest herbage glow, 
For thee, my gallant steed, a shelter warm, 
Protecting screen from wintry winds and storm; 
For thee, Giovanni, tried and valued friend, 
An age of gladness and a tranquil end! 
But, ah! my favourite, dreamt, or did I heay 
Il-boding words, that. spoke “with voice of fear,* 
Of cruel knife,—of murder’s glittering ste) 
Decreed on thee to stamp its hideous seal ? 
Oh! surely not; yet, if be thine to bleed, 
Thou valued veteran,—noble, generous steed! 
Ob! be thy death the death of high renown; 
A warrior’s steed a warrior’s doom should own, 
And, inthe whizzing bullet's sulpherous breath, 





Expire in triumph, and exult in death? 
Liverpook, G, 
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f the. stream.: ‘Toone: less alert -and: practised: in { with his i "sj ity, * : 
ea 2? Mali map pat nae me eee ee lero 
questions.” ie merchant 7 
(ay ie areata ee waren, ae ‘spoke, and answered; * Pasquesdien the Peers ethene 
An opportunity does not ‘often ‘occur of gratifying the 


comme wn. Ecosssis—but come, youngster, 

n y you are of a country I have a regard for, having. 
public by a peep behind the scenes like that by which we 
are now enabled to treat our readers. The Museu 





























traded in Scotland in my timhe~an: honest: poor set of folks) 
pom il and, if you will: come:with us to'the village, 
bestow on:you'a cup of burnt sack and a warm break. 


= 




















2 , of the’ current, he was 
of the $d of May, which.neeched Liverpool: yesterday | carried but a little Siatenteen the ordinasy landing: } fast, to atone for your drenching, | ‘But, téte-Dieau, what: 
se’nnight, was kindly presented to us bya friend, for the | place. By this time, the younger of the two strangers | do you with a hunting glove on your hand ?* Know you 
express use of the Kaleidescope. We there'found, soitie. | Was "hurrying down ‘te shore to render assistance, { not.these is no hawking permitted’ in’ the royal chase? 


of Burgundy, 1 aid bar By the feloon Thad brother ey, 
from the forth-coming novel, from the .pen of the Great : oh Aged Oe oe 
Unknown, or Northern Magician, a Peidieonntin into ame note, ata heron near Peronne, ad the Setaly. 
—From the specimen which has ths prematurely trans- oP: 
pired, we are led to conclude that Quentin'Dutward will 
bear a comparison with any ‘ofthe former productions of 
the author of Waverley, although forty volumes are as- 


into aome note, at a heron near Peronne, and the rascally 
schelm shot my bird with an arrow.” * What did you do?) 
‘said the merchant. © ‘ Beat ‘him,’ ‘said’ the: y vd 
brandishing his staff, ‘ as near to death as-a Christian-man: 
should belabour ‘another ; | for 1 wanted::riot: to:have- hig: 
‘blood to answer.’ ‘* Know you that’ had: ‘fallen 'intg:;, 

ed | the Duke of ae ce hands, he would bave hung you 
: a But 


t 


i 
! 
| 


* Ay, Iam told he'isids-promptéa:: 
as 4 
ed near Peronne, I made a leap over-the: frontier,::: 


and laughed at him. If he had not been o:hasty, I might : 
haps have taken service:with him.’:: He ‘will have:g:! 
eavy miss of ‘such a paladin as: you: dre, if: the: truce: 
should break off,’ said the merchant, and threw:a:look::a¢:\: 
those | his companion, who answered him with one of thedawneass : 
lowering smiles, which gleamed alg countenance, /: 
enlivening it as a passing meteor enlivensa winter sky,: 
The young Scot suddenly stopped; his bosnet's 
over his right eyebrow, as‘one that would not be ridi 
and said firmly, * My masters, and ‘especially you, sir, thei 
elder, and who be the wiser, you will “find, Liptes::i 
sume, no wise or safe jesting at my expense. ido not a4) 
together like the tone of. your'conversation. 11 can take gi 
jest with any man, anda rebuke, too, from my elder; ands: 
say thank you sir, if I know it to ‘be deeckved ; but: ido: 
not like being borne in hand as if I were achild, :whény:1 
God wot, T find myself man enough to belabour you-bothy :: 
if you provotse me too far.” The eldest man‘ seemed: like: 
to choke with Jeughiar af the lad’s demeanour ;_ his compas}: 
hion’s hand stole to his.sword-hilt, which the youth ob. 
— dealt = .& blow across ——— which ron 
im incapable of grasping it; while his companion’g:! 
mirth was only 2 by the incident.’ * Hold, held gon 
he cried, * most doughty Scotchman, even for thineown 
dear country’s ‘sake; and: you, gossip, forbear your: mes 
nodiag look. Pasques-dicu! let us be just traders,‘and 
sét off the wetting against the knock on the wrist, which 
was given with so much grace and alacrity. And hark 
ye, friend,’ he said to the young man, with a — stems 
hess, which, spite of all the youth could do, ae and 
overawed him, * no more violence. J am no fit object for 


Museum,’ we are not exactly informed ; but it is not im- 
probable that’ we are indebted for our. gratification to a 
pious fraud. It is well known that: the works. of the 
Scotch Novelist are forwarded abroad as 'they issue from 
the press, sheet by sheet, or volume by volume, for the 
purpose of foreign republication. A ‘Very natural curio- oe 
sity prompts a peep into these contents before exportation, 
and thus choice momels, like that we now present to our 
readers, find their way to the publics >>": - . ' 
The singular character of Louis “XI. of Frante, sur 


that Prince, 


stperstitious tyrant is thus noticed by. f 
histopyen —_Pedit, War nas 


into the swollen ford, and ‘of intemperate violence in quar- 
relling with’ a man‘who was hastening to his assistance. 
1 The young man, on hearing himself thus reproved by a 
ty and itiou man of. ced age and respectable appearance, imme- 
yegeeabeipe rts tie fad Gane thers infordoe; ut, in reli, it appeared 
« At length the fratne of Louis sunk under anzi e iad Goh thems injusticns but, in reality, it-appenres 
fatigue, and, having had two attacks peers 2 oe to him as if they had suffered him to put his life in peril 
himself up: in hik £0 “of Pleissis ‘ours, Where, for want of a word of timely warning,.which could be the 
guarded by four red archerg, and coated in mail, he CS pear te ng ee nected ap alten a 5 Ser 
suffered the agonles wh guilt, retorse, and the fear | “ of respectable 8868, such as they seemed to be. 
of death could ‘inflict. pairing of the future, stilj |: Fair son,’ said: the’elder person, ora gion grt pe 
clinging to life,.and the slave of superstition, this unhappy | *¢cent and complexion, a stranger; and you should te- 
and guy Prince chid bis chaplain because he Hem g collect your is not so easily comprehended by us, 
the health of “his soul. and body. .“Do not,’ said the 


lee a he hea 
anxious monatch, ‘ ask for so many things at a ti e youth, * I do not care m t ‘ 
pray only for the health of my body.” 


ing I have had, and I will a forgive your being 
” partly the cause; providing you will direct :me to some 
place where I can have my clothes dried ; for it-is my 
only suit, and I must keep it somewhat decent.’. * For 
¥hom do you take:us, fair son?’ said the elder stranger, 
im answer to this ion. .* For substantial ; 


i siaceatcinemeehe 
i ” ' [PROM THE MOSEUM,}. 
e scehe of thé present ip Iatd:in the fair and 
fertile fields of France, in the tine of' Lous XI. ; and its 


interest turns on the adventures ofa Scottish gentle- | unquestionably,’ oad the youth ; ‘or, hold ‘3 ” 

pen ial cs alached 1 thecmut ofthat enevenns map be a rt ye ora —— nt and this it, and my gossip, as you aes see, has hud ee er its 
ocular, su polices. tyrannjcal monarch. b . ier.” 4 ¥ t me know your name. ’*I can answer a civil question cis 
‘After a brief but‘able of the ical condition of Giles warole > aiid the“eldere g.. * My busineee is, villy,’ said the youth: * and will pay fitting apes to:your 


cities rarely,” said the elder, smiling. * My business is, u i y 
indeed, to deal in as much money as I can; and my 'gos- Ff ama eae e my patience with mockery.» Since 
‘As ve 


sip’s-dealings are somewhat of kin te.the butcher's. n here in France and Flanders, men have called 


¢ and splendid vassal and apponeat ‘Charles: the |-to your accommodation, ‘we will try to serve you: but {| me, in their fantasy, the Varlet with the Velvet Pouch 
Bold, Duke of y, the-hero. of the tale is intro- ents first’know who you are, and whither te ing ; | because of this hawk-purse which-I-carry by my side; 
duced in the second chapter, headed ‘ The Wanderer,” | for, in these times, the roads are filled with travelers on | but my frue name when at home, is Quentin Durward.’ 


and er ge | = a handsome, _ and active youth, be- 
tween equipped in ree costume ‘of 
a falconers He isa ing 2 small-brook in the neigh- 
veurhood of the Royal Castle..of. Plessis-les-Tours; on-}. 
the epposite bank of which ‘two men, in ‘deep conversa- 
tion, seemed — motions : 
** As he decended the rugg6d-bank ‘te the water's 
with the light step of a roe..which: visits the fountain, 
the younger of the two. said .to: the: ether,“ It is-our 
man—it 18 the Bohemian! If he attempts to cross the 
ford, he is a lost man—the water is up, and the ford 
impassable.” - * Let him make ‘that: discovery himself, 
gossip,’ said the elder 3 Sit may, ‘perchance,’ 
save @ rope, and break a proverb.’ ‘ I: judge:him by the 
blue cap,’ said the other, ‘for. I cannot see his face... 
ark, sir~he halloos to know whether the water be 
2 ale — hot eae oa this world,’ an- 
ewer other—* let’ hiay try: young man, in} thank you accordingly ; but I fear I ld be sleogethor 
the meanwhile, recei ‘no. hint! .to' the: contrary,:, and unfit for*yqur ndlingly, *.What, I warrant thou knowest 
‘better: how to draw the‘bow, ‘than how to draw 2a bill of 
charges;--canst handle a broadsword better than a 
ha!’ “Dam, master,* answered the young Scot, ‘:a brae- 
r at the sam hal. | ‘man, and-therefore, as we say, abowman. But I have 
looed to him to “beware, adding, in s lower tone, to Sep Sop mravemumetere thes eli Sain taught me t 
Serb . Sue ES: 


* Durward !’ said the querist; * isit a. gentléman’s name?! 
© By fifteen descents in our family,’ said the young man; 
‘and that makes me reluctant to follow’any other trade 
than arms.’ * A true Scot! plenty of blood,. plenty of 
pride, and right great scarcity of. ducats, I warrant thee.* 
* Well, gossip,” ke said to his companion, ‘ go before us, 
and tell them to have'some’breakfast ready yonder at the 
Mulberry-grove; for this youth will do as much honour 
to it as‘a starved mouse to a housewifo’s cheese. And. for 
the Bobemian—hark in thy ear—’ * His comrade answered 
by a gloomy, but yey. oe smile, ‘and set forward at 8 
round’ » while the elder man continued, addressing 
young Durward,—* You and I will push forward together, 
and we may take a mass at: St. Hubert’s Chapel m.our 
way through the forest ; for it is not good to. think of:.oup 
fleshly before.our spisitual wants.’ Durward, asa 
Catholic, : had ing to object against’ this proposal, 
although he would ' probably have been desirous, inthe 
first. place,. to..dry his clothes and refreshed himself. 
Meauwinile, they soon lost sight of their ee 
companion; but continued :to follow the same path: wh 
he had:taken, until it led:them into a wood of ‘tall trees; 
mixed with thickets and brush-wood, traversed! by .long: 
avenues, through which ‘were seen, ‘as through a vistas: 
the deer trotting in-little herds, with a degree of security: 
the intimation to the youth vested. Yeu aswel tac if L-were & good, boswmnan,© sad 
— to the youth came too: late. |"He- 4 Embrug, shou att @ prodigy, man {’ < Rest- you: merry, |: 2 You: | me if I.were a good bownan,* 
@i4, dot hear or gould not profit by it, being alseady. ful tale id ‘the yout who-wne not musk pleased: the young Scot Give mea bow anda brace of shafts, 


foot and horseback, who have any thing in their head but 
honesty and the fear of. God.’ ” 
The spirited young travelier, after scrutinizing his in- 
‘who are poe 7 eee replies = : 
s* ©] do not know whom I have the honour to address,’ 
ing ai slight reverence at the same time, ‘ but I 
am indifferent who knows that I am a cade: of Scot~ 
land; and that I-come to seek my fortune in France, 
or elsewliere, after the c2:tem of my countzyrten.’ * Pas- 
ques.dieu! and a gallant custem it is,’ said the eldcr 
stranger. «* You seem a fine young springald, and at the 
ight age to p » whether amoug men or women. 
What say you? am a merchant, and want alad to 
assist in wy traffic—I su you are too much.a gentle- 
man to assist in. such mechanical d ? * Fair ir,’ 
said the youth, ‘if your offer be serio grote tees 
I have my doabts—I am bound to thank you furit, and I 
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and you shall Have a pieceof venison.’ *Pasques-dicu ! ; out for you; foritis not safe for you to go up to the Case, ‘about 15 cars Olly, whens Tote black-tresees,: which were 
young friend,’ said his companion, ‘take care of | where you might’ be:taken for a'spy.' * Now by my fa- i unadorned by aby ornament ‘but‘an ivy 'chaplet, formed a 

oe my: ee Agger hath a ial eye té the deers} ther’s hand!’ saitl’ the youth, “+1 taken fora spy !—By |'veil around. fegular features 























































a countenance » in.ite > 

‘are under his charge, and he is a strict keeper.’ ‘He | heaven, he shall brook cold-iron that brands me with | dark eyes, and pensive expression, resembled that of Mel- 

smore ithe air of me hutehen, than of -a gay foréster,’ | such a charge!=But for my uncle’s name, I catenot who {| pomene. She a platter covered with damask, on 

, Durward. .‘ I cannot think yon hang-dog look | knows it—it is Lesly, Lesly—an honest and noble name.’ | which are placed some dried » aud.a chased eup of 

his belongs to any one who knows the rules of | And soit is, I doubt not,’ said the old man; ‘butthere curious and magnificent workm: ship. The romantic 

we ” °¢ Ah, my young friend,’ answered his com: | are three of the name in the Scottish Guard.’ * My | disposition of Quentin is of course strongly interested in _ 
»* my gossip: hath somewhat an ugly favour to lovk | uncle’s ‘name is Lridovic Leslie’ said the -yeung man. | this beautiful vision, who is rather roughly chided by 

pnat the first, but thase who become acquainted with him | * Of the three Leslies,” answered the merchant, *two are | Maitre Pierre for making her appearance> 

never are known to complain of him.’ Quentin Durward | called Ludovic.’ * They call my kinsman Ludovic with} ‘** How now, Jacqu 1 eaid Maitre Pierre, when 
found something singularly and di bly significant | the Scar,’ said. Quentin.—Qur family names are so come } she entered the apartment, ‘ Wherefore this? Did I not 
inthe itone with which this was spoken; and, looking | mon in a Scottish house, that, where there is no land in | desire that Dame Perette should bring what I wanted 2 
at the speaker, thought he saw in the countenance, | the case, we always givea to-name.’ * A.nomme de guerre, | Pasques-dicu! 1s she, or does she think herself, too good 
smile that:cusled his upper lip; and the ac+| I suppose you to mean,’ answered his companion ;' ‘ and | to serve me?” My ‘mother is ill at ease,” answered ‘Jac- 
twinkle of his keen dark eye, something to | the man‘you speak of, we, I think, call Le Bu/afré, from | queline, in a hurried: yet humble tone; ‘ill at ease; and 

re 8 

n 


in othe sli, 
- his surprise. ‘I have heard of rob- | that scaron his face—a proper man, and a good soldier. | keeps her chamber.’ ‘She keeps it alone, I hope ?? re- 
5 ar a ito himself, ‘ and of wily cheats and cut- 
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plied Maitre Pierre, with some emphasis ; ‘1 an vienr 
routier, and aoe of ber spon whom fangs Bisarmers 
pass for a) ies. a ine turned. pale, and. even 
tottered atthe ansdlte of Maltre Pierre ; for it mist be 
owned, that his voice and looks, at all times harsh, caustic, 
and unpleasing, had,, when he expressed or suspi- 
cion, an effect both sinister and alarming... The mountain 
chivalry of Quentin Durward was ingantly awakened, 
and he hastened to approach play and relieve Ker 
of the burden she bore, and which she nerd resignéd 
to him, while, with a timid and anxious » she watched 
the countenance of the angry burgess. It was not in na- 
ture to resist the piercing and_pity-craving expression of 
her looks, and Mattre Pierre proceeded, not merely with 
an air of diminished displeasure, but with as much gen- 
tleness as he could assume in countenatice and manner, 
* I blame not thee, Jacqueline, and thou art too young to 
be, what it is pity to think thou must be one day—a 

and treacherous thing, like the rest of thy giddy. sex. 
No man ever lived to man’s estate, but he had the oppor- 
tunity to know you all. Here is a Scottish cavalier. will 
tell you the same.’ dsequeting looked. for. an. instant on 
the young stranger, as if to obey Maitre Pierre, but the 
glance, momentary as it was, appeared to Durward a pa- 
thetic appeal to him for s rt and sympathy ; and with 
the promptitade dictated by the feelings of youth, and 
the romantic veneration for the fe sex inspired by his 
education, he answered hactily, *That he would throw 
down his gage to any antagonist, of equal rank and equal 
age, who should presume to say such a countenance, as 
that whicli he now looked on, could be animated by o’her 
than the purest and the truest mind.’ The young womun 
grew deadly’ pale, and cast an apprehensive glance on 
Maitre Pierre, in whom the bravado of the young gallant 
seemed only to excite laughter, more scornful than applau- 
siye. Quentin, whose second thoughts generally corrected 
the firsts though sometimes after they had found utterance, 
blushed deeply at having uttered what might be construed 
into an empty boast, in presence of an old man of a peace- 
ful profession; and as a sort of just and. appropriate be- 
nance, resolved patiently to submit to the ridiggle which 
he had incurred. He offered the cup and trencher to 
Maitre Pierre with a blush on his cheek, and a humilia- 
tion of countenance which endeavoured to disguise itself 
under an embarrassed smile. * You area foolish young 
man,’ said Maitre Pierre, ‘and know as little of women 
as of princes,—whose hearts,’ he said, crossing himself 
Gevoutiy, ‘God keeps in his right hand.’ ‘And who 
keeps those of the women, then.?’ said Quentin, resolved, 

if he could help it,.nat tobe horne down by.the assumed 

superiority of this extraordinary old man, whose lofty and 
careless manner possessed an influence dver him of which 

he felt ashamed. ‘I am afraid you must ask of them in 

anotber quarter,” said Maitre Pierre, composedly.”’ 

, Jacqueline is roughly dismissed, and Quentin astonished 

and perplexed at the * old mechanical burgher,” feels bim- 

self unable to resist the authority which commands his at- 

tendance without ceremony, and in.a manner that bespoke 

ene “ in the full habit of exacting and receiving deferenge.” 

Pouring out.a purse full of silver coin imto the gobivt 

Quentin had handed to him, he tells the. youth to remain 


I wish I may be able to'help you.to an interview with 
him, for he belongs to a set of gentlemen whose duty 
is strict, and who do not often come.out of garrison, 
unless in the immediate attendance on the King’s person. 
—And: now, young man; answer me one question. I 
will wager you are desirous to take service with your 
uncle in the Scottish Guard. It isia great thing, if you 
Propose so; especially as you are very young, and some 
years’ experience is necessary for the high office which you 
aim at.” ‘Perhaps I may‘ bave thought on some such 
thing,’ said Durward, carelessly ; ‘ but.if I did, the fancy 
is off.’ ‘How se, young man?’ said the Frenchman, 
something sternly, * Do you speak thus of a charge 
which the most nuble of .yeur countrymen feel themselves 
emulous: to be admitted to?’ ‘1 wish them. joy of it,’ 
said Quentin, loomenency. *To speak plain, 1 should 
have liked the service of the French King full well; only, 
dress:me as fine;:and:feed me as high as you will, I love 
the open air; better than being shut up in a. cage or a 
swallow’s nest yonder, as you call these same grated pep- 
per-boxes.. Besides,’ he added, in a lower voice, * to speak 
truth,-I love not the castle when the covin-tree bears such 
acorns as I'see yonder. ‘1 guess what you mean,’ said 
the Frenchman; “but speak yet more plainly.’ ‘To 
more plainly, then,’ said the youth, ‘ there grows a 
ir oak some flight-shot or so from yonder. castle, and on 
that oak hangs a man in a’gray jerkin, such as this which 
I wear.” ‘Ay. and indeed {” said the man of France, 
* Pasques-dieu! see what it is to have youthful eyes! 
Why, I did see something, but only took it {for a raven 
among the branches. But the sight is no way strange, 
young man; when the summer fades into autumn, and 
moonlight nights are long, and roads become unsafe, you 
wili sce a cluster of ten, ay of twenty such acorns, hanging 
on that-old doddered oak. But what then? they are so 
many ‘banners displayed to seare knavea; and for each 
rogue that:hangs there, an honest man may reckon that 
there is a thief, a traitor, a robber on the highway, a pil- 
lour and oppresser of the people, the fewer in France. 
These; Young man, are signs of our Sovereign’s justice.’ 
* I would have hung them farther from my palace though, 
wérel King Louis,’said the youth. ‘In my country we bang 
up dead corbies where living corbies haunt, but not in our 
Ee mony or pigeon-houses. , The very scent of the carrion, 
ugh | reached my nostrils at the distance where we stood.’ 
4If you live to be an honest and loyal servant of your Prince, 
my good youth,* answered the Frenchman, ‘you will 
kiiow there is no perfume to match the scent of a dead 
traitor.’ ‘I shall never wish to iive till I lose the seeat of 
my nostrils or the sight of my eyes,” said the Scot. * Show 
me a living traitor, and here are my hand and my 
weapon ; ‘but when life is cut, hatred should not live 
longer. But’ liere I. fancy we come upon the village; 
where I hope to show you that neither ducking nor disgust 
have spoiled mine appetite for my breakfast. So, my good 
friend, to the hostlerie, with all tie speed you may... Yet, 
cre I aecept of your hospitality, let me know by what 
name to call you,” ‘Men call me Maitre Pierre,’ an- 
swered his compznion. ‘I deal in no titles. A plain 
man tha? can live on mine own good—that is my designa- 
tion.” *So be it, Maitre Pierre,’ said Quentin, ‘and Iam J my 
happy my good cliance has thrown us together; for I want in the inn untit he sees his kinsman Le Baiafté, whom he 
a word of seasonable advice, audcan he thankful for it.’” } will send thither ; and on Quentin's attempting to feje:t 
They now reach the Fleur-de-lys, an inn of unusual | che profuse liberality of his new friend, he is checked by 
magnitnde; where Maitre Pierre enters without calling, at | ‘* Maftre Pierre’s bending his dark brows, and erecting hie 
a side door, and leads the way ‘* to a large room, where #| drooping figure into an attitude of more. dignity than he. 
faggot is' blazing on the hearth, and arrangements are | had. yet seen him.asqume, and saying in a tone of authority, 
made for a substantial breakfast,” We pass over the de- vorg 2 young gaan, but do what you are commgnd- 
scription of a breakfast, rivalting in abundanee and sur: | ed.” ith these words he left the room, making 3 
passing in delicacies those. of Quentin’s own country, sign as he departed that Quentin must not follow him.’? 
and the amusement which Maitre Pierre..appears to.enjoy | —-Perfectly astounded, Quentin summons tke landlord, 
at the Scottish prowess which his protegé exhibits in de- | who is equally mysterious in hig replies, leaving the oyenh 
spatching it. After a conversation, in which the elder| as puzzled as ever concerning the old merehant,’who he 
traveller examines" Durward more closely respecting his | learns had established silk manufactories im the country, 
future intentions and prospects; the door-opens, and a girl’ and planted mulberry-trees to feed the gilk-worms, As 


throats—«whatif yonder fellow be a murderer, and this old 
rascal his decoy-duck ? _ J will be on my guard—they will 
getlittle:by.me but.good Scottish knocks.’ ” 
The young Scotchman, with the clder stranger as his 
ide, proceeds. through the forest, and at the Chapel of 
Hubert, the rigid-and scrupulous devotion of the old 
man-transforms him, in the opinion of the wanderer, from 
scompanion of robbers to a saint. Passing through some 
dangerous walks, every yard of which is described as well- 
nighimpetietrable by snares and yan Sper with scythe. 
blades; arid: beset ohare or spl salle aa itfalls, 
te destroy or en ie unwary passenger, they arrive in 
sight of ‘the Castle of Plessis-les-Tours,' whose dark and 
‘appearance, and the jealous’ and d te caution 
daplayod in. its:modes of fortification and defence, are 
described ; with that completeness of knowledge, and 
nae aed expression peculiar to this author. Direct- 
: "s ‘attention to certain cradles, of iron, cal- 
iol © Stalls? nests,” on the walls, his guide informs 
him sentinels are posted there night and day, to take deli- 
berate aini at any who attempt to enter without the proper 
signal or:password of the day. ‘* And now tell me, young 
man,’ he.continued, “did you ever see so strong a fortress; 
anddo you think there are men bold enough to storm it?” 
The‘conversation which follows is characteristic and inter- 


wb he: young man looked long and fixedly on the place, 
the sight of which interested him so much, that he had 
forgotten, in the eagerness of youthful curiosity, the wet- 
ness of his dress.’ His eye glanced,’ and his colour taonnted: 
to his cheelz like that-of a daring man who meditates an 
honourable ‘action, as he replied, ‘It is a strong castle, 
and-strongly. guarded; but there is. no impossibility to 
brave men.’ ‘Are there any in your country who could 
do such a feat ?*,said the elder, rather scornfully. ‘1 will 
not affirm that,’ answered the youth ; * but there’ are thon- 
sands that, in.a good cause, would attempt as bold a deed.” 
‘Umph!’ said the senior, ‘ perhaps you are yourself such 
agallant?’? ‘I should sin if | were to boast where there 
‘is no. danger,’ answered young Durward; ‘ but my father 
has done as bold an act, and I trust I am _ no bastard.” 
‘Well,’ said his companion, smiiing, ‘You might meet 
your match, and your kindred withal, in the attempt; for 
Scottish archers of King Louis’s Lifeguards ‘stand 
sentinels on yonder walls—300 gentlemen of the bést blood 
in your country.’ ‘And, were I King Louis,’ said the 
youth, in reply, ‘I would trust myself to the 300 Scottish 
gentlemen, throw down my bouncing walls to fill up the 
moat, call in my noble peers and paladins, and live a3 be- 
came me,:‘amid breaking of lances in gailant tournanjsnts, 
and feasting of days with nobles, and dancing of nights 
with ladies, and have no more fear of a foe than I have of 
a fly”. Hiscompanion again smiled, and turning his back 
on the castle, which, he observed, they had approached a 
little tov nearly, he ted the way again into the Wood, by a 
more broad and beaten path than they had yet trodden. 
‘ This,’ he said, * leads us to the village of Plessis, as it is 
called, where you, as a stranger, will find reasonable and 
honest accommodation. About two miles onward lies the 
fine city of Tours, which gives name to this rich and beau- 
tifulearldom. But the village of Pleisis, oF Plessis of the 
Park, as it. is sometimes called, from its vicinity to the 
royal residence, and the chase with which it is encircled, 
will yield you nearer, and as convenient hospitality.’ ‘1 
you, kind master; for your information,’ said the 
Scot; ‘but my stay will be so short here, that so! fail 
notin a morsel of meat, and a drink of something better 
than-water, my necessities in Plessis, be it of the park or 
the pool, -will be amply satisfied.» ‘ Nay,” answered his 
companion, *I thought you had sonte friend ‘to eee in 
this quarter.’ *.Andso I have—my mother’s own brother, 
Durward ; ‘and as pretty a man, before he left 
the braes of Angus, as ever planted brogue on héather.” 
‘What ishig name?’ said the senior; ‘ we will inquire him 
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courteous. m 
requesting to visit them, is formally rejected ; and Quen- 
tin retires to his apartment, from which, in the window of 
a little turret i 
veil, and a white round beautiful arm, which takes the 
instrument, and presently hears a sweet and melting voice 
sing the following simple verses, whose structure betrays 
the pure mind and rich fancy of the Bard of Chivalry : 
‘ah! County Guy, the hour is nigh, 
The sun has left the lea, 
The orange fiower perfumes the bower, 
The breeze is on the sea. 
The lark his lay who trill’d all day, 
Sits hush’d his partner nigh; 
Breeze, bird, and flower, they know the hour, 
But where is County Guy ? 
“ The village maid steals through the shade, 
Her shepherd’s suit to hear ; 
To beauty shy, by lattice high, 
Sings high-born Cavalier. 
The star of Love all stars above, 
Now reigns o’er earth and sky; 
And high and low the influence know— 
But where is County Guy ?” 

Quentin discovers himself—the window closes—the cur- 
tain drops, and the enamoured youth is summoned from 
his surprise and mortification, to attend a cavalier who is 
awaiting to speak with him below. This is his uncle, 
Ludovic Leslie, of the Scottish body-guard, whose per- 
son and arms are described with minuteness and power, 
and in whose character of ‘ a keen soldier, hardened, selfish, 
and narrow-minded, active and bold in the discharge of 
his duty, but acknowledging few objects beyond it, our 
readers will probably recognise a likeness to their old 
acquaintance Sir Dugald Dalgetty. Like Dalgetty, too, 
he is a good trencher-man, a lusty plier of the wine-flask, 
and a ready sleeper; but he lacks the pedantry and the 
humour of the knight of the Mareschal College at Aber- 
deen. To his uncle Durward relates the massacre of their 
family at Glenhoulaken, in one of those feuds 60 common 
at that period in Scotland, by the Ogilvies, from which 
he himself hardly escaped with life, after being desperately 
wounded, through the assistance of a monk of Aberbro- 
thick, who was present, and by whom he was afterwards 
educated for the cloister, Unwilling, however, to take 
the vows, he was dismissed to his fortune in the 
world, after acquiring a pret share of learning than 
usually fell to the lot of the laity of that age. Praising 
the corps to which he was attached, and the Hberality 
of Louis to his gentlemen of the Scottish body-guard, 
Ludovic departs, forgetting, in his haste, either to pay for 
his wine, or to offer the assistance of his purse to his ne- 
et. who, but for the unlooked-for generosity of Maitre 

jerre, would have been forced to crave it from him. To 
compose his mind, and consider his future motions, Quen- 
tin now takes a solitary walk along the banks of the river 
Cher; and resolving to ask the advice of one who had been 
so —_ to him, proceeds to inquire for the house of 
Maitre Pierre. The question offends all to whom he 
makes it, and draws on him contempt and insult. Es. 
caping from a party of peasants who are proccedin 
to violence, he meets with an incident which in- 
creases his wonder and disgust at the extraordinar 
savageness and inhospitality he had met with. This 
was a group of three or four peasants under some 
chesnut-trees, gazing on the kody of a man, who hangs 
in the convulsions of death on one of the branches. 
‘To his inquiry why they do not cut him down, no answer 
3s returned but a fearful pointing of the peasants to a 
th-ur-de-lys rudely scratched on the bark of the tree. This, 
of course, conveys nothing to Quentin, who gprings up 
the tree and cuts the rope asunder; it is too late, however, 
to preserve life, which, while he is endeavouring to restore, 
he is surrounded by a clamourous multitude of men and 
wonen of strange and foreign appearance, seized by both 
arms, and sees a naked knife at his throat.—The following 
scene combines 60 much strong interest,and such a masterly 
display of various character, that we shall offer no apol 
for the length of our extract; especially as it will koe 
us to condense our subsequent ones: 

«+ ¢ Pale slave of Eblis !’ said a man, in imperfect French, 
* are you robbing him you have murdered? But we have 
you, and you shall abuy it.” There were knives drawn on 
every side of him as these words were spoken, and the 
grim and distorted countenances, which glared on him, 
were like those of wolves rushing on their pre - Still the 
young Scot’s courage and presence of mind bore him out. 
* What mean ye, my masters?” he said; ‘if that be your 
friend’s body, 1 have pt now cut him down, in pure 
charity, and you will do better to try to recover his life, 
than to misuse an innocent stranger to whom he owes his 


e which he ventures to send to the ladies 


closely opposite to his own, he sees a lute and | 


g | monstrances, bound down with a cord; those who appre- 
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possession of the dead body, and continued the attempts 
to recover animation which Durward had been making 
use of, though with the like bad success; so that, de- 
sisting from their fruitless efforts, they seemed to aban- 
don themselves to all the Oriental expressions of grief; 
the women making a piteous wailing, and tearing their 
long black hair, while the men seemed to rend their 
garments and to sprinkle dust upon their heads. They 
gradually became so much engaged in their mourning 
rites, that they bestowed no longer any attention on Dur- 
ward, of whose innocence they were probably satisfied 
from circumstances. It would certainly have been his 
wisest course to have left these wild people to their own 
courses, but he had been bred in almost a reckless contempt 
of danger, and felt ail the eagerness of youthful curiosity. 
The singular assemblage, both male and female, wore 
turbans and caps, more similar, in general appearance, to 
hig own bonnet, than to those generally worn in France. 
Several of the men had curled black beards, and the com- 
plexion of all was nearly as dark as that of Africans. 
One or two, wlio seemed their chiefs, had some tawdry 
ornaments of silver about their necks and in their ears, 
with showy scarfs of yellow, or scarlet, or light green ; 
but their legs and arms were bare, and the whole troop 
seemed wretched and squalid in appearance. There were 
no weapons among them that Durward saw, excepting 
the long knives with which they had lately menaced him, 
and one short crooked sabre, or Moorish sword, which 
was worn by an active-looking young man, who often 
laid his hand on the hilt, while he surpassed the rest of the 
party in his extravagant expressions of grief, and seemed 
to mingle them with threats of vengeance. The disor- 
dered and yelling group were so different in appearance 
from any beings whom Quentin had yet seen, that he was 
on the point of concluding them to be a party of Saracens, 
of those ‘ heathen hounds,’ who were the opponents of 
gentle knights and Christian monarchs, in the ro- 
mances which he had heard or read, and was about to 
withdraw himself from a neighbourhood so perilous, when 
a galloping of horse was heard, and the supposed Sara- 
cens, who had raised, by this time, the body of their 
comrade upon their shoulders, were at once charged by a 
party of French soldiers, This sudden apparition chan, 
the measured wailing of the mourners into irregula 
shrieks of terror. The body was thrown to the ground in 
an instant, and those who were around it showed the ut- 
most and most dexterous activity in escaping, under the 
bellies, as it were, of the horses, and from the points of 
the lances which were levelled at them, with exclamations 
of * Down with the accursed heathen thieves, take and 
kill, bind them like beasts, spear them like wolves!’ 
These cries were accompanied with corresponding acts of 
violence; but such was the alertness of the fugitives, the 
ground being rendered unfavourable to the horsemen, by 
thickets and bushes, that only two were struck down and 
made prisoners, one of whom was the young fellow with 
the sword, who had previously offered some resistance. 
Quentin, whom fortune seemed at this pericd to have 
chosen for the butt of her shafts, was, at the same time, 
seized by the soldiers, and his arms, in spite of his re- 


hended him showing a readiness and despatch in the 
operation, which proved them to be no novices in matters 
of police. Looking anxiously to the leader of the horse- 
men, from whom he hoped to obtain liberty, Quentin 
knew uot exactly whether to be pleased or alarmed on 
recognizing in him the down-looking and silent companion 
of Maitre Pierre. Truc, whatever crime these strangers 
might be accused of, this officer might know, from the 
history of the morning, that he, Durward, had no con- 
nexion with them whatsoever; but it was a more difficult 
uestion, whether this sullen man would be either a 
ireourante judge or a willing witness in his behalf, and 
he felt doubtful whether he would mend his condition by 
making any direct application to him. But there was 
little leisure for hesitation, ‘ Trois-Echelles and Petit. 
André,’ said the down-looking officer to two of his band, 
* these same trees stand here quite convenient. I will 
teach these misbelieving thieving sorcerers to interfere 
with the King’s justice, when it has visited any of their 
accursed race. Dismount, my children, and do your 
Office briskly.” Trois-Echelles and Petit-André were, in 
an instant, on foot, and Quentin observed that they had 
each, at the per and pam of his saddle, a coil or 
two of ropes, which they hastily undid, and showed that, 
in fact, each coil formed a halter, with the fatal noose 
adjusted, ready for execution. The blood ran cold in 
Reese's arg when he saw three cords een, one 
perceiv t it was purposed to. put one arounc 
own neck. He called on the officer loudly, reminded 
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try, and denied any knowledge of the persons along 
with whom he was seized, or of their misdeeds, The 
officer whom Durward thus addressed, scarce deigned tp 
look at him while he was speaking, and took no notice 
whatsoever of the claim he preferred to prior acquaintance, 
He barely turned to one or two of the peasants who were 
now come forward, either to velunteer their evidence 
+ the prisoners, or out of curiosity, and said, ; 
* Was yonder young fellow with the vagabonds?’ © Thy 
he was, sir, and it please your noble provostship,’ answered 
one of the clowns; ‘he was the very first blasphemoug; 
to cut down the rascal whom his Majesty’s justice mos 
deservedly hung up, as we told your worship.” *}) 
swear by God, and St. Martin of Tours, to have seen him 
with their gang,’ said another, ‘ when they pill 
metairie.” * Nay, but father,’ said a boy, * yonder 
was black, and this youth is fair; yonder one had shor 
curled hair, and this hath long fair locks.’ * Ay, chi 
said the peasant, ‘and yonder one had a green coat gnd 
this a gray jerkin. But his worship, the provost, kno 
that they can change their complexions as easily as th 
jerkins, so that I am still minded he was the same.” ' 
is enough that you have seen him intermeddle with 
course of the king’s justice, by attempting to recovet gn 
executed traitor,” said the officer ; ‘ Trois-Eschelles’ and 
Petit-André, despatch.’ ‘ Stay, signior officer !’ exclaimed 
the youth, in mortal agony ; * hear me speak : let me not 
die guiltlessly ; my blood will be required of you, by} 
countrymen in this world, and by heaven’s justice in 
which is to follow.” * I will answer my actions in gi 
said the pore, coldly; and made a sign with his | 
hand to the executioners ; then, with a smile of triuim 
ant malice, touched, with his fore-finger, his right ann, 
which bung suspended in a scarf, disabled, probably, by 
the blow which Durward had dealt him that mozuine. 
‘Miserable, vindictive wretch!" answered Quentin, per. 
anaded, by that action, that private zcvenge was ti gh 
motive of this man’s rigour, and that no mercy whateyer 
was to be expected from him. ‘ The poor youth raves’ 
said the functionary ; ‘speak a word of comfort to him ere 
he makes his transit, Trois-Eschelles; thou art a comfort. 
able man in such cases when a confessor is not to be bad, 
Give him one minute of ghostly advice, and despatch 
matters in the next. I must proceed on therounds. Sol. 
diers, follow me!’ The Provost rode on, followed by his 
guard, excepting two or three who were left to assist in the 
execution. The unhappy youth cast after him an eye 
almost darkened by despair, and thought he heard, mn 
every tramp of his horse's retreating hoofs, the last slight 








chance of his safety vanish, He looked around him mn | 


agony, and was surprised, even in that moment, to see the 
stoical indifference ef his fellow-prisoners. ‘They had pre 
viously testified every sign of fear, and made every é 

to escape ; but now, when secured, and destined apparently 
to inevitable death, —“ awaited its arrival with the most 
stoical indifference. The scene of fate before them gave, 
perhaps, a more yellow tinge to their swarthy cheeks ; but 
it neither agitated their features, nor quenched the stub 
born tiness of their eyes. They seemed like foxes, 
which, after all their wiles and artful attempts at escape 
are exhausted, die with a silent and sullen fortitude, which 
wolves and bears, the fiercer objects of the chase, do not 
exhibit. They were undaunted by the conduct of the fatal 
executioners,, who went about their work with more de 
liberation than their master had recommended, and which 
probably arose from their having acquired by habit a kind 
of pleasure in the discharge of their horrid office. We 
pause an instant to describe them, because, under a 
tyranny, whether despotic or popular, the character 
of the hangman becomes a subject of gave importance. 
These functionaries were essentially different in_ their 
appearance and manners. Louis used to call them Demo- 
critus and Heraclitus, and their master, the Provost, 
termed them, Jean-qui-pleure, and Jean-qui-rit. Trois 
Eschelles was a tall, thin, ghastly man, with a peculiar 
gravity of visage, and a large rosary round his neck, the 
use of which he was accustomed piously to offer to those 
sufferers on whom he did his duty. He had one or two 
Latin texts continually in his mouth on the nothingness 
and vanity of human life; and, had it been regular to have 
enjoyed such a plurality, he might have held the office of 
canfessor to the Jail in commendam with that of exeutioner. 
Petit-André, on the contrary, was a joyous-looking, 
round, active, little fellow, who rolled about in execution 
his duty as if it was the most diverting occupation in the 
world. He seemed to have a sort of fond affection for his 
victims, and always spoke of them in kindly and affection- 
ate terms. They were his poor honest fellows, his pretty 
dears, his gossips, his good old fathers, as their age or sex 
might be; and as Trois-Eschelles endeavoured to inspire 





him of their meeting that morning, claimed the right 





ehance of escape. The women had, by this time, taken 





of a free-born Scotchman, ina friendly and allied coun- 


them with a philosophical or religious regard to futurity, 
Petit-André seldom failed to refresh them with a jest or 
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WO, to make them pass from life as something that was 
jadicrous, contemptible, and not worthy of serious consi- 
deration. I cannot tell why or wherefore it was, but these 
two excellent persons, notwithstanding the variety of their 
falents, and the rare occurrence of such among persons of 
their profession, were both more utterly detested than, per- 
haps, any creatures of their kind, whether before or since ; 
iy e only doubt of those who knew aught of them was, 
an the grave and pathetic Trois-Kschelles, or the 
frisky, comic, alert Petit-André was the object of the 
test fear or of the deepest execration. It is certain 
aM bore the palm in both particulars over every hang- 
man in France, unless it were perhaps thcir master, Tris- 
tan. _'Hermite, the renowned Provost-Marshal, or his 
masté?, Louis XT. It must not be supposed that these 
ions were of Quentin Durward’s making. Life, 
death, time, and eternity, were swimming before his eyes 
=a;stunning and overwhelming prospect, from which 
fuman‘ nature recoiled in its weakness, though hu- 
man. pride would fain have borne up. He addressed 
himbelf‘to the God of his fathers: and when he did so, 
the little rnde, and unroofed chapel, which now held 
almost all his race but himself, rushed on his recollec- 
* Qur feudal enemies gave us graves in our own 
on he thought, ‘ but I must fced the ravens and kites of 
s foreign land, like an excommunicated felon.’ The tears 
; involuntarily from his eyes. Trois-Eschelles, 
toushing-one shoulder, gravely congratulated him on his 
heavenly disposition for death, and pathetically exclaiming, 
Bosti.qui in Domino moriuntur, remarked the soul was 
bappy that left the body while the tear was in the eye. 
Pettt-André,. slapping the other shoulder, called out, 
‘Courage, my fair son! since you must begin the dance, 
let the ball-open gaily, for all the rebecs are in tune,’ 
twitching the-halter at the same time, to give point to his 
joké, As the youth turned his dismayed looks, first on 
one'and then on the-other, they made their meaning 
plainer. by gently urging him forward ‘to the fatal tree, 
ad bidding him be of good courage, for it would be 
overinaimoment. In this fatal predicament, the youth 
cast.8 distracted look around him. ‘Is-there any good 
Christian who hears me,’ he said, ‘that will tell Ludovic 
Leslie, of the Scottish guard, called, in this country, Le 
Balafré, that his nephew is here basely murthered?’ The 
words were spoken in good time; for an archer of the 
Scattish guard, attra by the preparations for the exe. 
cation, was standing by, with one or two other chance 
passengers, to witness what wag passing. ‘ Take heed 
what you do,’ he said to the executioners; ‘ if this young 


§ man be of. Scottish birth, I will not permit him to have 


foul play.” * Heaven forbid, Sit Cavalier,’ said Trois- 

elles; ‘ but we must obey our orders,’ drawing Dur- 
ward. forward by one arm. ‘ The shortest play is ever 
the fairest,’ said Petit-André, pulling him onward by the 
other. But Quentin had heard words-of comfort, and, 
exerting his strength, he suddenly shook off both the fi- 
nishers of the law, and, with his arms still bound, ran to 
the. Scottish. archer. . ‘Stand by me,’ he-said in bisown 
language, ‘countryman, for the love of Scotland end 
Saint Andrew! I am innocent; I am your own native 
landsman. Stand by me, as you shall answer at.the last 
day!’ * By Saint Andrew! they shall make at you 
through me,’ said the archer, aud unsheathed his sword. 
‘Cut my bonds, countryman,’ said Quentin, ‘ and I 
will do something for myself.’ This was done with a 
touch of the archer’s weapon ; and the liberated captive, 
springing suddenly on one of the.provost’s guard, wrested 
from him a halbert with which he was armed; ‘ And 
now,” he said,. *come.on, if you dare.’ The two offi- 
cers whispered together. * Ride-theu after the Provost- 
Marshal,’ said ‘Trois-Kschelles, ‘and I will detain them 
here, if I can. Soldiers of the Provost’s guard, stand 
oyour arms.’ Petit-André mounted his horse and lef: 
the field, and the other marshalsmen in attendance drew 
together so hastily-at the command of Trois-Eschclles, 
that they suffered. the other two prisoners to. make their 
escape during the confusion. Perhaps they were not very 
mxious to detain them; for they had of late been sated 
with the blood of such wretches, and, like other feroctous 
mimals, were, through long slaughter, become tired of 
amage. But the pretext was, that they thought them- 
ives‘ immediately called upon to attend to the safety of 
Trois-Eschelles ; for there was a jealousy, which occasion- 
ily led to open quarrels betwixt the Scottish Archers and 
the Marshal-guards, who executed the orders of their. Pro- 
vost * We are. strong enough to beat the proud Scots 
twice over, if it be your pleasure,’ said one of these soldiers 
‘o Troise-Eschelles.. But that cautious official made a sign 
tohim to remain quiet, and addressed the Scottish Archer 
Vith great civility, .* Surely, sir, this is a great insult to 
the Provost- Marshal, that you should presume to interfere 
With the course of the King’s justice, duly and lawfully 
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committed to his charge ; and it is no act of justice to me, 
who am in lawful possession of my criminal. Neither is 
it a well-meant kindness to the youth himself, seeing that 
fifty opportunities of hanging him may occur, without his 
being found in so happy a state of preparation as he 
was before your ill-advised interference.’ ‘If my young 
countryman,’ said the Scot, smiling, ‘be of opinion 
have done him an injury, I will return him to your charge 
without a word more dispute.’ * No, no !—for the love of 
heaven, no!’ exclaimed Quentin. ‘I would rather. you 
swept my head off with your long sword—it would better 
become my birth, than to die by the hands of such a foul 
churl.’ * Hear how he revileth,’ said the finisher of the 
law. ‘Alas! how soon our best resolutions pass away— 
he was in a blessed frame for departure but now, and in 
two minutes he has become a contemner of authorities.’ 
‘Tell me at once,’ said the Archer, * what has this young 
man done?’ ‘ Interfered to take down the dead body ot 
acriminal, when the fleur-de-lys was marked on the tree 
where he was hung with my own proper hand,’ said jthe 
executioner. ‘ How isthis, young man ?’ said the Archer; 
‘how come you to have committed such an offence?” ¢ As 
I desire your protection,’ answered Durward, ‘ I will tell 
you the truth as if I were at confession. I saw a man 
struggling on the tree, and I went to cut him down out of 
mere humanity. I thought neither of fleur-de-lys nor of 
clove-gilliflower and had no more idea of offending the 
King of France than our Father the Pope.’ * What a 
murrain had you todo with the dead body, then? You'll 
see them hanging, in the rear of this gentleman, like 
grapes on every tree, and you will have enough to do in 
this country if you go a gleaning after the hangman. 
However, I will not quit a countryman’s cause if I can 
help it. Hark ye, Master Marshals-man, you see this is 
entirely a.mistake. You should have some compassion on 
so. young a traveller. In our country at home he has not 
been accustomed to see such active proceedings as yours 
and your master’s.’ ‘ Not for want of need of them, 
Signor Archer,’ said Petit-André, who returned at this 
moment. ‘Stand fast, Trois-Eschelles, for here comes 
the Provost-Marshal.. we shall presently see how he will 
relish having his work taken out of his hand before it is 
finished.’ * And in good time,’ said the Archer, here come 
some of my comrades.’ ‘Accordingly, as the Provost Tristan 
rode up with his patrole on one side of the little hill which 
was the scene of the altercation, four or tive Archers came 
as hastily. up on the other,:and at their head the Balafre 
himself... Qn this urgency, Leslie showed none of that 
indifference towards his nephew of which Quentin hed in 
his. heart accused him; for he no sooner saw his comrade 
and Durward standing on their defence, thamhe exclaimed, 
‘ Cunningham, } thank thee. | Gentlemen—comrades, lend 
me your aid—It is a young Scottish gentleman—my 
nephew-+Lindesay—Guthrie—Tyric, draw and strike in.’ 
There was now every: prospect of a desperate scuffie be- 
tween the parties, who were not so disproportioned in 
numbers, but. that the better arms of the Scottish cavaliers 
gave them an equal chance of victory. - But the Provost- 
Marshal, either doubting the issue of the conflict, or aware 
that it would be disagreeable to the King, made a sign to 
his followers to forbear from violence, while he demanded 
of Balafré, who now put himself forward as the head of 
the other party, ‘ what he, a cavalier of the King’s Body- 
guard, purposed by opposing the execution of a criminal ;’ 
‘I deny that I do so,’ answered the Balafré& ‘* Saint 
Martin! there is, I think, some difference between the 
execution of a criminal, and the slaughter of my own 
nephew.’ * Your nephew may be a criminal as well as 
another, Signor,’ pas the Provost-Marshall; ‘and every 
stranger in France is amenable to the laws of France.’ 
* Yes, but we have privileges, we Scottish Archers,’ said 
Balafré ; ‘ have we not, comrades?’ * Yes, yes,’ they all 
exclaimed together. * Privileges—privileges! Long live 
King Louis~-long live the bold Balafré—long live the 
Scottish Guard—and death to ail who would infringe our 
privileges!’ * Take reason with you, gentlemen cavaliers,” 
said the Provost-.sarshal; ‘consider my commission.’ 
‘We will have no reason at your hand,’ said Cunning- 
ham ; ‘our own officers shall do us reason. . We will be 
judged by the King’s grace, or by our own Captain, now 
that the Lord High Constable is not in presence.’ * And 
we will be hanged by none,’ said Lindesay, ‘ but Sandie 
Wilsor, the auld Marshalsman of our ain body.’ ‘It 
would be a positive cheating of Sandie, who is as honest 
a man as ever tied noose upon: hemp, did we give Way to 
any other proceeding,’ said the Balafré. * Were I to be 
hanged myself, no other should tie tippet about my craig.’ 
* But hear ye,’ said the Provost-Marshal, * this youn 
fellow belongs not to you, and cannot share what you ca 
your privileges.’. * What we call our privileges, all shall 
admit to be such,’ said Cunningham. ‘ We will not hear 
them questioned!’ was the universal cry of the Archers, 





‘Ye are mad, my masters,’ said Tristan ]’Hermite— 
‘No one disputes your privileges; but this youth is ngt 
one of you.’ ‘He is my nephew,’ said the Balafré, wit 
a triumphant air. ‘ Butno Archer of the Guard, J think,” 
retorted Tristan l’Hermite.’ The Archers looked on each 
other in some uncertainty. ‘Stand to yet, cousin,’ whis- 
pered Cunningham to Balafré—‘ Say he is engaged with 
us.” ‘Saint Martin! you say well, fair kinsman,’ an- 
swered Leslie; and, raising his voice, swore that he had 
that day enrolled his kinsman as one of his own retinue. 
This declaration was a decisive argument. ‘It is well, 
gentlemen,’ said the Provost Tristan, who was aware of 
the King’s nervous apprehension of disaffection creeping 
in among his Guards—‘ you know, as you say, your pri- 
vileges, and it is not my duty to have brawls with the 
King's Guards, if it is to be avoided. But I will report 
this matter for the King’s own decision; and I would 
have you to be aware that, in doing so, I act more mildly 
than perhaps my duty warrants me.’ So saying, he put 
his troop into motion, while the archers remaining on the 
spot, held a hasty consultation what was next to be done. 
‘We must report the matter to Lord Crawford, our Cap- 
tain, in the first place, and have the young fellow’s name 
putonthe roll.’ * But, gentlemen, and my worthy friends 
and preservers,’ said Quentin with some hesitation, * I 
have not yet determined whether to take service with you 
orno.’ ‘Then settle in your own mind,’ said his uncle, 
‘whether you choose to do so, or be hanged—for I pro- 
mise you that, nephew of mine as you are, I see no other 
chance of your ’scaping the gallows.’ ” 

To this Lnateweentte argument Quentin submits; he is 
conducted to Plessis-les-Tours, admitted within its gloomy 
and strongly-guarded walls, under the safe conduct of his 
uncle, and brought before Lord Crawford, captain of the 
band, and a high-minded and courteous nobleman, gal. 
lant, brave, and kind. Quentin is duly enrolled, and 
placed out of further danger; a banquet is given on the 
occasion, at which the old nobleman is present, and in- 
dulges somewhat freely in the festivities of the table.— 
Hopes of a war between the houses of Bourbon and Bur- 
gundy animate the discourse, which hopes are heightened 
by the arrival of an envoy (the Count on Ceseeeant) from 
the latter court, to demand a redress of various grievances 
at the hands of Louis, and particularly the restoration of 4 
young Countess, a ward of the Duke Charles, who wished 
to marry her to his favourite, Campo-Basso, but who had 
fled from Dijon to avoid the marriage, in company with 
her kinswoman the old Countess, and found shelter and 
protection in the court of Louis. In the course of the 
conversation, it appears that two ladies had been conveyed 
in’ close litters from the Fleur-de-lys inn to the Royal 
Chateau ; and Quentin, who had listened in silence, traces 
in the mystery a connexion between these ladies and her 
whose dark tresses, white arm, and musical voice, had ai- 
ready made such havoc in his romantic imagination. The 
party breaks up, and the young archer, full of high mus- 
ings and delicious reverics, retires to his bed, with 2 com- 
mand from his uncle to rise by five, to attend his duty in 
his Majesty’s anti-chamber. The next morning he 
(Quentin Durward) accompanies Le Balafré to the pre- 
sence chamber. ‘The peculiar character of the court of 
Louis XI. is admirably displayed; and among the cele- 
brated personages of the time, we are there introduced to 
the Count of Duncis, the son of him who fought under 
the banners of the Maid of Orleans, whose frank, brave, 
and loyal disposition won the love even of the suspicious 
and mistrusting monarch himself; Louis, Duke of Or. 
leans, with his destined wife, the deformed and unhapy 
Princess Joan, and the proud Cardinal John of Balue. 
All these characters are brought out with such vigour of 
colouring, such living identity, as absolutely renders us 
present in, and partakers of, the scene. An exquisite 
specimen of the author’s skill, too, is Shown in the descrip 
tion of that remarkable person, Oliver Dain, or Oliver ia 
Diable, the barber of Louis, and the unscrupulous minis- 
ter of all his cruel and crooked policy. We give our rea-~ 
ders the following admizable description of the latter 
persons: ‘ 

*¢Upon the arm of Dunois, walking with a step so slow 
and melancholy, that he seemed to rest on his kinsman 
and supporter, came Louis Duke of Orleans, the first 
Prince of the blood royal, and to whom the guards and 
attendants rend xred their homage as such. The jealousiy~ 
watched ebjec: of Louis’s suspicions, this Prince, whe, 
failing the King’s offspring, was heir to the kingdom, was 
not suffered to absent himself from court, and, while re- 
siding there, was denied alike employment 3nd counte- 
nance. The dejection which his degraded and almost 
captive state naturally impressed on the deportment of this 
unfortunate Prince, was.at this moment greatly increased, 
by his consiousness that the King meditated, with sapere 
to him, one of the most cruel and unjust.actions which a 














tyrant could commit, by covfipelling him to give his hand | po 
to the Princess Joan of France, the younger daughter of 















wers in humorous description, to withhold from our 
readers. We know“of nothing better in Fielding or 


Louis, to whom he had been contracted in, infancy, bi Smollets = 

whose deformed person rendered the insisting EY ob an we * } s* + Weenine hither foe spot and exercise,” stid he; ¢ 

agreement an act of abominable rigour. “The F OFT the re id Father here would have us hold‘a coun: 

this unhappy Prince was in no} inguished by | state.’ ‘I hope your Hi will-excuse my assistance,’ 
born to fight the battles of France, 


personal advantages; and in mind he was of a gentle, | said Dunois, *1 am 
mild, and beneficent disposition, qualities which were even 
visible through the veil of extreme dejection, with which 
his natural character was at present ¢ ed. Quentin 
observed that-he studiously avoided even looking at the | th 
— Guards, and when he returned their salute, that the 
Duke kept his bent on the guard, asif he feared the King’s 
jealousy might bave construed that. gesture of ordinary 
courtesy, as arising from the purpose of establishing a 
separate and personal interest among them. Ve diffe. 
rent was the conduct of the proud Cardinal and "Prelate, 
John of Balte, the favourite Minister of Louis for the 
time, whose rise and character bore a close resemblance to | conft: 
that of Wolsey as the difference betwixt the crafty and 
~ politic I.ouis,.and. the -and-tash Henry VIII. 
“of England, would permit. e former had raised his 
minister. from the lowest rank: to the dignity, or at least to 
the emoluments, of Grand Almoner.of. loaded him 
swith denefices, and obtained for him the hat ofa Cardinal 
and. although he was too cautious to repose: in the. ambi- 
tious Balue the unbounded power and trust which Henry 
lacetlin Wolsey, yet hé was more influenced by him than 
ry, ony other of his avowed counsellors, The Cardinal, 
accordingly, had not escaped the error incidental to. those 
who'ate suddenly raised to power from an obscure situa- 
tion, for he entertained.a strong lanier omyery dazzled doubt- 
lees by the suddenness of his elevation, that his capacit 
was.equal to intermeddling with affairs’ of every kind, 
even those most foreign to his profession and studies. ‘Tall 
and me ny | in his’ person, he affected gallantry and 
the fair sex, although his manners rendered 
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dhe ‘had derived: from his father, s carman of Eiuopest 
and with this idea he had-become so infatuated, that he 
always had his cardinal’s robes 4 little looped up on one 
side, that the sturdy proportion of his limbs might not 
escape observation. As he swept through the stately t- 
ment in his crimson dress and rich cope, he Fee 
poatedly to look at the arms and appointments of the Cava- 
jiers on guard, asked them questions in an 
oe on him yb ee cg Abd for 
w e termed irregularities of discipline, in to 
which these experienced soldiers dared no reply, aliheogh 
it was plain they listened to it with impatience and with 


contempt. 
Louis at length enters, and Quentin beholds in the King 
of France, the silk-merchant, Maitre Pierre. His asto- 
nishment is of course extreme; he is favourably noticed 
by the monarch, and recovers gradually from his surprise : 
the business of the court proceeds; the Bargundian en- 
voy, the Count Creveceeur, insists on being admitted to 
an audience, which is reluctantly acceded to. He boldly 
and plainly delivers the articles of his embassy, which are 
evaded with dexterity by Louis, and he terminates with 
demanding the restoration of the persons of Isabelle, 
Countess of Croye, and of her relation and guardian, the 
Countess Hameline; and, on Louis demanding a proof 
of their being in his dominions, of liis countenan¢ing and 
harbouring t if they be, he is told by. Crevecwur, that 
he was provided with a witness who had beheld them and 
his Majesty in their company in'a mean disguise. This 
it appears was no other than the unfortunate Bohemian 
whom Quentin cut down from the chesnut-tree, and whom 
Creveceeur now accuses the King of having purposely 
removed’; in the name of his Prince he renounces 
allegiance and fealty to the crown of Prance; and, throw- 
down his gage, pronounces iLouis false end faithless, 
him 2s a Prince and man, and leaves the room 
bruptly. Cardinal Balue, as the holy maker of 
‘onng Princes, is commanded to lift, the gauntlet. end 
follow the Count to remonstrate. He obeys, and returns 
with the information that he has prevailed’on the envoy: 
** to stay for four-and-twenty hours, and in the meanwhi 
to receive again his gage of defiance.” After some moody, crown. 
sions, Louis: gives orders for the chase, ‘which is in-'|‘Dunbis sighed 
stantly followed by the whole.court, The Cardinal, vain his axbitnery Sore 
= his rahe ts Miner dide Mewes, on the sadn in 
8 person confidence es -they turning j forbear ngs’ 
the discourse, with offensive importunity, on Crey } piuded to the. 
and his embassy ; till 8, to "id of him, beckons at, setting th 
the bastard Dunois to his. side. gonyersation whic! 
fotlows, ‘and the Cardinal’s display of horsemanship, are 
$0 interesting and too exquisite a specimedi of the auttior's 
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said, ‘ That though his order was obliged to con 
secrets of their penitents in general, there was no 
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from each other, were riding side by i 
terval of two or three yards betwixt them, a space which 
timidity on the one side, and aversion on the other, pre- 
vented them from. diminishing, while neither dared to in- 
crease it. Punois looked in the direction of the King’s 
signal, and as the situation of his unfortunate relative and 
and the destined bride reminded him of nothing so much 
as of two dogs, which, forcibly linked together. remain 
nevertheless as widely separated as the length of their col- 
lars will permit, he could not help shaking his head 
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tion of his own filial ingratitude that made the Kin 
pause as he made the last reflection, and which convert 
trembled on his lip into something resem- 
bling an expression of contrition. s 
ceeded in anothertone. ‘Frankly, my Punois, much as 
the holy sacrament of matrimony (here he crossed 
waged I would rather the house of Orleans raised for 
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for nothing else, Dunois; he hath confessed Crevecceur at 
e Castle-gate, and he hath communicated to us his whole 
shrift—Said you not the whole?’ he continued, with an 
Ce aw on the word, and a glance ‘at the Cardinal, 
h shot from betwixt his long dark eye-lashes, a8 a 
dagger gleams when it leaves the scabbard._. The Cardinal 
, 48, endeavouring to reply to the King’s jest, he 
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errant damsels, distinguished princesses, dis- 
tressed countesses, may lie leaguer within our dominions, 
which are, we thank God and our Lady of Embrum, rather 
too extensive, for us to answer easily y 
reasonable inquiries.—But supposing they were with us, 
you, Dunois, to our cousin’s peremp 
* | will answer you, my Lord, if you will tell me 
in sincerity, whether you want war or peace,” replied Du- 
nois, with a frankness which, while it arose out of his own 
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to the devil with the discourse, for the boar is unha. 
boured.” 
[ To be continued. ] 
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Go Correspondents. 


Quentin Dtrwanrv.——Our atixiety to include as large a portion 
as possible of this spirited and interésting werk has‘in. 
duced us temporarily to postpone several prepared commu 
nications. The same reason will account for che uiadtal 
brevity of our replies to correspondents, Before: the sp. 
pearance of our next publication Quentin Durward will 
in the hands of almost evéry reader, and the cacasotha 
our brother editors’ commentary. ' We. must, therefde, 
according to the old maxim, “strike while the tron is hots 


PRESERVATION FROM SHIPWRECK.—We shall proceeds hext 
week, with our series of artieles on this importarit suhsitt, 


SgpuncHRAL Inscriprions.—No. X. is reserved for-our next. 
The interval which has elapsed since No. IX. appeared, has 
been occasioned by the absence of our correspondent, 4. 
gustus. ¢ 

PEVERIL OF THE Pgak, AND THE CAVALIzR.—We € 
regret the necessity we are under of postponing until next 
week AnGuus’s remarks on the comparative merits of 
two interesting works. Our notice of Quentin 
engrosses two-thirds of this day’s publication, and we hid 
no reserve space when the welcome. communication of Ax- 
Gus reached us. 

We thank Jsabella for “ Les Adicus,” which should have had 

« place this week, but for the cause:we have already & 

signed. The pleasure our fair correspondent, will receive 

from the perusal of our extracts from Quentin Durwan 
will very satisfactorily atone for one week's delay of the 
verses with which she has favoured us. 

We have further to pay our respects to Krasmus Halitday 

Se S) Dem SerryoonS, Piel. Dim T, Hs Wm Henry. f= 

J. He—~and T. E- 


The Pyramid of Drink (from the Museum) is declined. The 
hb of this attempt does riot compensate for its Vuk 
garity. I¢ is, in short, in bad taste, and we decline it, ; 5» 
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